THE   DEFENCE   OF   DEMOCRACY
looks like weakness, but partly is weakness, because it
is not inspired by a clear conception of the good.
In a word, the policies of the democracies to-day are
lacking in faith. We English have no policy in which
we can, as a nation, believe. We can believe neither in
the policy of Mr. Chamberlain, nor in the policy of his
critics. Grateful as one must be to Mr. Chamberlain,
for his obvious honesty, and his unsparing efforts at a
time of crisis, one cannot but feel a grievous medio-
crity in his conceptions and his whole mode of feeling.
His values and his field of vision are those of the up-
right business man. When he speaks of European
'appeasement5, he appears at best to be thinking of
something like the compromises of a finance committee
of the Birmingham Corporation: a reconciliation of
conflicting but legitimate commercial 'interests'. No
public utterance of his has suggested that he has any
conception (such as Baldwin had) of the true nature
of the crisis in which Europe and the world are in-
volved to-day. In saying this, we may be doing Mr.
Chamberlain a grave injustice; it may be that he is
aware of the tremendous issues, but that he finds it
impossible to articulate his awareness. He is, he says,
no orator; and he is inclined to insist upon it. It may
be that he intends, by this insistence that he has no
gift of expression, to acknowledge that he finds the
nature of the moral and spiritual conflict in Europe
impossible to define. If that be so, Mr. Chamberlain
deserves our sympathy rather than our criticism: for
this conflict certainly cannot be defined in the con-
ventional language of politics*
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